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N O doubt all our readers know that every year the 
Members of the Parents’ National Educational Union 
hold a Conference. This year, however, the Parents’ 
Union School is 21 years old, and so to celebrate the 
occasion fittingly a Children s Gathering is to be held at 
Winchester during the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of May. All 
the children belonging to the Parents’ Union School may 
attend, and although all cannot be present we hope to see 
a great number of past and present pupils and their 
fathers and mothers, and friends who are interested. 

A delightful programme has been arranged which 
includes singing and drills and lessons and dancing and 
scouting, etc. We are quite sure it will be a very happy 
gathering. Those unable to come will surely think of us 
as we will of them. 

We hope that many children will write and tell the 
Editor all about the Gathering, particularly about those 
things they enjoyed most.* 


WILD DEER. 

Have you ever seen wild deer ? They are the most 
beautiful animals you can see. Last summer where we 
were there were deer. You know that deer go down to 
drink in the evenings by all the footprints they make by 


* Programmes and particulars of the above may be had from 
Miss Parish, 26, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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, i nr k s Jn June the stags shed their antlers 
the lakes an - August. When they have 

and they aie u » lU tlers they are called Royals and 
twelve points on their antlers tne } . Q 

Ten they have fourteen they are called Monads Some 

+Vir>v 0 -et a new point every year but others say 

that onT year they may have ten points and the next year 
onlv seven ' In the Summer the Stags go up to the tops 
of mountains. The Hind, who is the female, has one Fawn 
every year. Some Stags have no horns and these are 
called Hummels, they are like Hinds, but bigger. The 
Hummels are stronger than Stags because the strength 
Stags have in their horns are in the Hummel’s neck. I 
have seen a big powerful looking Hummel. In October 
the Stags grow fierce and have been known to chase people. 
Deer eat grass and young heather. If deer see you they 
will stay still in the hopes of not being seen, but when 
they know you have seen them they will run away. I he 
little Roe deer are very pretty. They have about six 
pretty little points on their antlers. They shed their antlers 
in October. In Summer they have red coats and in 
Winter they have dark coloured coats. 

Anne Durning Holt. 


A TALK ABOUT SHELLS. 

On Wednesday, the 6th December, we met Mrs. 
Douglas Wilson at the South Kensington Museum, where 
she gave a most interesting talk on shells, and I am going 
to try and tell you a little of what I learned there. 

Animals which live in shells are called molluscs, they 
have no bones inside their shells and their bodies are soft 
as jelly. Those with two shells are called bivalves, and 
those with one, univalves. All molluscs have a thin skin 
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between their shell and their body called the mantle In 
the bivalves there are pockets round the edge of the 
mantle in which are lime and colouring matter for their 
shells. If the centre of one of the shells of a bivalve sets 

O 

damaged or broken the creature can mend it, but the part 
mended will be white, as the colouring matter can only be 
applied to the edges of the shell. 

Pearls are made by a little bit of grit or tiny animal 
getting into oyster shells, and because these irritate the 
oyster, it covers them with a kind of liquid called nacre, 
which when hardened forms the pearls. The Chinese 
sometimes put small images into oyster shells and the 
oyster covers them over with nacre. We saw a small crab 
which had got into an oyster shell and had been covered 
with nacre. Sometimes buttons are cut out of the shells 
of pearl oysters and the nacre inside the shell makes them 
look very pretty. 

The pearly nautilus first lives in a tiny shell, and as 
the nautilus grows and gets bigger it adds on larger rooms 
to live in, shutting off the small ones for which it is too 
large. But it leaves a tiny ’hole through which the long 
thin end of its body can go, and this enables it to keep all 
the rooms thoroughly clean. 

We also saw some fairly large shells, the inside and 
outside layers of which were white and the central layer 
was brown, so when they were carved upon they had a 
beautiful cameo effect. The Scallop is a bivalve with 
shells varying from two inches to six inches across. The 
shells are fluted. The Scallop also has a great many tiny 
eyes all round the edge of its mantle. 

It is very interesting to see the large eggs of some of 
the snails, they look like birds’ eggs. 
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We also saw the Teredo or ship-worm. This is a very 
destructive mollusc, burrowing into the wood of ships and 
piers It varies in length from a few inches to nearly 
three feet If plenty of iron nails are put in a piece of 
wood, which is likely to be attacked by ship-worms, the 
rust will prevent them from burrowing, as they do not like 

iron in any form. 

After having spent a very nice afternoon we came 

A t flnoKF. ( MO’P.ri I ‘2V 
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SCOUTING. 

Answers to Questions. 

Enrolment. 

Patrols may send in their names for enrolment at 
any time. If an application is sent during the holidays 
the Patrol must wait for the Certificate of Enrolment 
until the beginning of the following term. 

New Patrols are asked to give particulars on a separate 
sheet of paper as follows : — 

Name of Patrol, with painted badge. 

Headquarters. 

Name, and age of members if children. 

The above — 

I. Know the Scout Law. 

II. Know the composition and history of the Union 

Jack, and how to fly it. 

III. Know the call and signs of our Patrol. 

U . Know about the life and habits of the — . 

A . Have made the badge. 

( Signed ) 

Scout Captain. 

[Note. Ihe enrolment fee is 6d. Patrols that have 

not paid this fee arc asked to forward the money as soon 
as possible.] 


* 
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In order to avoid many Patrols taking the same name, 
before making the badge it is advisable to ask if it is still 
available. 

A Troop. 

W hen a Patrol numbers more than eight members, 
and is likely to go on growing it may change its name 
from “Patrol ’ to “Troop,” still retaining the number 
given to it on enrolment. Whether a troop should sub- 
divide into patrols, is left to the Troop Captain to decide. 

A Company. 

If several Patrols or Troops are formed in the same 
vicinity, they may join together to form a Company. 
The Captain of the Company may also be the Captain of 
one of the Troops or Patrols which compose it. A 
Company Captain sends to headquarters the annual report 
of the work of the whole Company. A Company is 
known by the name of it district. When a Company has 
been formed, notice of the same must be sent to head- 
quarters. All new Patrols, belonging to a Company or 
not, must be enrolled directly at headquarters. 

Badges. 

For painted badges, either paper, or some material 
such as linen might be used. If paper is used it should 
be fixed to a disc that is covered with cloth in oulei that 
there may be a strong enough foundation lor the tassels. 
If cloth is used, a little white paint mixed with the colour 
will keep it from being absorbed into the material, and 
will help to make the painting stand out effectively. 

Tassels. 

Having obtained a plain tassel, it is only necessary to 
do the additional tests to gain the stripes, and so to make 
it bi or tri-coloured, or first one then the other. 
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GENERAL REPORT FOR EASTER TERM, 1912. 

new p.u.s.s. patrols. 

Since the beginning^ ^ yeai^ ^vealtogether 14 Patrols 
formed^ tha ™ ^ ^ forward ery much to having 

theiJepL at the end of the year, and to heanng of the successes 
tne , • i a Qrnnts have experienced. There could 

and difficulties that the S , if e i t :__ c rst: w e 

not of course be successes if there were not difficulties first. We 

Xn Year of families that are "doing some scout, ng but who 
have not enrolled. We would like to have them m our number too. 

In the January number of the “ Children’s Quarterly ” was the 
list of our first eight Patrols. Here we give the new enro merits 
At the beginning of each year the complete list of Patrols, with 
names of members, will appear, and also a short summary of the 
reports that are sent in. This April number is an exception m 
having reports, but the January number was quite filled by the 
Tpcfc and Rpaulations. 


The latest P.U.S. Patrols are 

Patrol IX.— The Horses, Sutton Coldfield. 
Patrol X — The Little Owls, Galashields. 
Patrol XI.— The Wood Pigeons, Kensington. 
Patrol XII. — The King Birds, Dunkeld. 
Patrol XIII.— The Owls, Gresford. 

Patrol XIV. — The Rabbits, Garway. 


REPORTS. 

Read at the Demonstration of the Peewits, Troop I., P.U.S.S.. 
Ambleside, on 14th December, 1911. 


Programme of Demonstration. 

I. March of the Peewits (carrying banners to illustrate the 

history of the Union Jack). 

II. Report of the Rooks, Patrol II., P.U.S.S. 

III. General Efficiency Contests. 

IV. Report of the Cuckoos, Patrol VII., P.U.S.S. 

V. Nature Lore Contests. 

VI. Report of the White Terriers, Patrol VIII., P.U.S.S. 
VU. Surveyors’, Signallers,’ and First Aid Contests. 

VIII. Song. 

IX. Report of the Peewits. 

X. Presentation of Tassels, after which Miss Mason 

graciously accepted from the Peewits the first Honour 
of the White Tip. 

God save the King. 
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Peewits' Report , April — December , 1911 . 

During the Summer little was done by the Peewits in the way 
of games. In the hot weather it was considered better to leave off 
energetic games, and the afternoons were given up to long walks. 
The games we played this term were Flag Raiding and Hares and 
Hares and Hounds, both of which were very successful. In the 
latter the Hares gave the Hounds a very good track, up hills and 
down valleys, over walls, along hedges, and across streams. At the 
end there was a short run to sight, which resulted in one of the 
Hares being caught. In private enterprise Surveying has been 
taken up more than previously, and several tassels bave been gained. 
It is a subject of absorbing interest, though there is certainly 
difficulty in getting accurate results. Tassels have been gained in 
General Efficiency, Nature Lore, Housecraft, Handicrafts, Needle, 
craft, First Aid and Scouting. 

Rooks' Report. 

“The Rook Patrol has had a very successful year. It now 
numbers 10 members, distinguished by names such as Robin, 
Rabbit, Squirrel, etc. The Patrol has met as regularly as possible 
once a week on the top of Haigh Hill, where most enjoyable games 
were played, First Aid practised and Camp Days spent. Scout Fox 
wrote a play — “ Scenes from the Wars of the Roses which was 
acted by the Patrol at their display. This took place on 15th 
October when there was an interesting programme followed by the 
presentation of Tassels. Tassels were gained in Scouting, General 
Efficiency, Nature Lore, Handicrafts, Housecraft ; also in Boating, 
Art, Reading, Walking, Gardening, Composition, Horse and Bicycle 
Riding, and Music.” 

The Rooks have indeed done a good year’s work, their report 
was exceedingly interesting. They have introduced many new 
subjects into the Scouting work. All Patrols are at : liber y to do 
this, but such work, unless authorised from ieacquai u *’ ( 

count for the White Tip. It will be remembered that each Patrol 
must itself decide upon the work for Tassel Honours XII.,X111., 
and XIV. 


Cuckoos’ Report. 

The report of this Patrol is in ^resting fames' 

meetings for Scouting, good practices, ai c contain says: — 

Hare and Hounds being .he even, of .he .ern, The >*> 

.. We have no. ye. learned ,0 cross a and are 

and in conclusion “ we have almost lean 
beginning to use our eyes. 
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The Cuckoos are evidently a keen Patrol, doing good Scout-like 
work Scouts must all learn to use eyes and ears, and the other 
organs of sense too, for all sensory train.ng helps one to “ be 

prepared.” 

White Teniers' Report. 

“This Patrol has just been enrolled. They have chosen as 
their emblem a White Terrier in an alert position— appropriate to 
the Scout motto ‘ Be Prepared.’ Observation games take place 
every Tuesday afternoon. On Fridays, at 2.30, the Patrol meets 
for its walk ; it is then that heights of trees are measured and the 
breadth of rivers ascertained. Surveying was done in the Spring 
term, and in time a map of part of the district was completed. On 
Saturday afternoons the White Terriers are joined by a few friends 
and games are heartily entered into by old and young alike.” 

This is a very good report, and we wish all success to the 
future work of the youngest Patrol. 

WORK FOR THE SCOUTS’ TASSEL HONOUR. 
Summer Term, 1912. 

Some work for this Tassel must be done every week, 
but Captains are at liberty to re-arrange the order to suit 
the Patrol. 

1st week. 

Forecast the weather for the day each morning 
writing down your prediction before 9 o’clock. Compare 
your forecast with what actually happens. Also make a 
collection of all the weather signs you can find, local or 
otherwise, example a “ red sky in the morning,” etc. The 
Patrol should have an interesting collection of weather 

signs, and must find out by observation which are the 
most reliable. 

2nd and 3rd weeks. 

Each Scout to make two sketch maps of walks in the 
neighbourhood, putting in names of any landmarks, roads, 
etc., and stating the time taken for the walk. Maps of 
e district may be referred to for names and directions, 
etch maps should be mounted on brown paper and 
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useful reference book of the walks of the vicinity. Other 
routes can always be added to it. 


4th week. 

All Scouts, even though they have not yet got an 
Honour Tassel for First Aid will find it useful to have a 
summary of treatment in cases of poisoning. Learn the 
rhyme which is given here. Young Scouts for whom this 
is too difficult might learn the names of common poisonous 
plants, and the articles in common use in a household that 
aie poisonous, such as matches, some polishing pastes, etc. 
5th week. 

Make it into something. This sounds like a puzzle, 
but this is what it means. There are always things like 
empty boxes, matchboxes, round gas-mantle boxes, pieces 
of wood or cardboard, or empty tin boxes, that are 
commonly thrown away. Keep “ it,” and transform it into 
something that would do for a present or for a sale of 
work. You will very likely need to use some material to 
make the transformation, but the less material and the 
more ingenuity the better. 


6th week. 

Choose three birds, of as different a size as possible. 
Notice closely : — 

(a) How they move on the ground. 

( b ) How they begin flight. 

( c ) Their style of flying. 

(d) How they land and on what. 

Make what connection you can between these points, 
and the shape and size of the bird’s wings, bringing in as 
much as is necessary about the habits of the bird. 
Illustrate your work with sketches. No leference to 
books is allowed. 
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7tli week. 

Use this week to practice judging measurements, by 
looking at them only. Go on practising till you can tell 

to within an inch or two : 

(a) A height (door, room, post, etc.). 

(b) A horizontal measurement (width of a room, 

passage, etc.). 

(c) A distance between two things when there is no 

line to guide the eye. 

(d) The measurements of a box (inches). 

(e) Blindfold tell the measurements of a book after 
handling it. 

8th week. 

Do some original piece of work that has some bearing- 
on some branch of Scouting. 

Nature Lore. Tassel Honour II. 

7th Test (Summer term alternative). Make a special 
study of : — 

(a) Grasses ; or, 

( b ) Sedges ; or, 

(c) Rushes. 

If possible use a lens or a microscope and make 
paintings in your N.N.B. of the parts of a flower in detail, 
naming these parts. A good plan is to make a collection 
of the grasses and to name them as soon as you find out 
what they are. 

In Cases of Poisoning. 

Send for the doctor, name the drug suspected, 

Keep any cup that poison has infected, 

In every case, whate’er the poison be, 

You may give water, milk, and eggs, and tea, 

Oils may be used, but two exceptions lie — 

In phosphorus poisoning and in Spanish fly. 
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In every case where staining is not found 
To give emetics is both safe and sound, 

So mix at once— be quick ! but don’t be flustered— 
Two tablespoons of salt or one of mustard. 

If stains are present then proceed with care, 

And of emetics most of all beware. 

The poison known to make the patient placid 
For alkali corrosives, give an acid, 

An acid swallowed then reverse the matter, 

And give an alkali to kill the latter. 

The acid antidotes in household use 
Are table vinegar and lemon juice. 

What alkalis to use needs no revealing, 

Take whitewash, chalk, or plaster from the ceiling. 
Carbolic acid poisoning — to make the patient easier, 
Give tablespoonsfuls two of sulphate of magnesia. 
In opium poisoning, he snores like some old Druid, 
Give him a teaspoonful of Condy’s fluid ! 

(In f-tumbler of water). 

In strychnine, opium, when there’s long stagnation, 

Resort to artificial respiration. 

Taken from a 1911 number of “Hobbies.” 


Winchester. 

It will be delightful to have the opportunity of 
Scouting together at Winchester. Of course there will be 
a great many of us there and only a short time to do 
everything, so that it will be impossible to do more than 
touch on the many branches of Scouting. Oiu Patiols 
have been asked not to have any lassel giving at the end 
of this Easter term, so that the ceremony may take place 
at Winchester. Patrols are being asked also to prepare 
specially some detail of Scouting work, in oidei that we 
may give as much help as possible to those v ho know 
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little about it. There will be a special table in the 
handicraft exhibition to show and illustrate Scouts’ work. 

All P.U.S. Scouts should wear their badges, then we 
shall recognise each other without difficulty. 

J. H. Mellis Smith. 

House of Education, Ambleside. 


PORTFOLIO OF PAINTINGS. 


The work sent in this quarter was interesting and quite 
pleasing on the whole. There were 144 paintings altogether. Most 
of the cats were rather weird creatures, though a few were really 
excellent. There was a good selection of designs for nursery plates, 
some of which were quite attractive. But 1 want cleaner, firmer 
work. Lay your paint on carefully and do not dab about with your 
brush. Backgrounds seem to be a great difficulty. 1 think you do 
not mix enough paint on your pallet before beginning to wash it on, 
then you have to stop to mix more while the first lot is drying and 
leaving a hard edge. 

Subjects for next time : — 

I. Fruit Blossom. Try and put some of the freshness of Spring 
into your studies. Use clean, clear colours, no white paint, and 
keep the edge of the petals smooth and shadows soft. Lay 
your back ground on carefully and not too dark and heavy. 

II. An old Stone Archway or doorway. Study it in detail showing 
any interesting old moulding, and draw the perspective 
carefully. 1 do not want a whole building. 

III. A boy cycling. 


K. Loveday, c/o 


Send the paintings by June 1st to Miss 
H. W. Plumtre, Esq., Fredville, near Dover. 

It would be a great help if all members would realise their 
responsib.hty in sendmg on the Portfolio to the next person on the list. 

LZ^ °Z l S th£re C ° Uld be n ° hitch in ^e circulation and 

careleJd° U ^ ^ compla ' nts b’om members who have been 
carelessly passed over. Please read the rules and try and keep 


receiving 'and ^h^' 0 mUSt be kept onl y one night, the date 
receivng and sendmg on, entered; fine 6d. for breaking this ru 

P ° C " d 7” be “*”« >1* Por.ro, io has be e „ Lp^h” 
ii— iNo Painting must exceed 15-in. by ll-i n . 
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111. — Paintings must be kept flat. 

IV- Name, address and age must be put on the back 
V.— All work must be the member’s own doing an * ’ . 
but advice may be freely given. not copied ’ 

VI' Subscription 1/- for each family, due in January 

VII.-The Portfolio can only be sent to the home address of 
members, not to schools. bS 01 

V 1 1 L-Membars leaving home temporarily must make arrange- 
ments for the Portfolio to be forwarded on to them. Any change 
of address must be sent on a post card, as the list in the Portfolio 
may not be back in time. All paintings from October to October 
are returned in January. 


CLUB NEWS. 

BRONDESBURY AND HAMPSTEAD BRANCHES 
NATURAL HISTORY CLUB. 

On January 9th, the Hon. Sec. gave a holiday lantern lecture on 
14 The Romance of the Beehive ” to a large and enthusiastic audience 
at the Hampstead Public Libraries Lecture Hall. 

On February 3rd the members met in the Central Hall of the 
Natural History Museum and proceeded to the Insect Room, where 
the Hon. Sec. gave a talk on the insects exhibited in the various 
cases there. 

S. Douglas Wilson, Hon. Sec. 


READING BRANCH. 

On Tuesday, January 23rd, we had a most interesting lecture 
from Mr. Herbert Hawkins on “ The Solid Earth, illustrated by 
good lantern slides, many of them of his own making. The children 
listened with great attention, but the audience was \ery 
disappointing, partly owing to the inclement weathei . 

Our next lecture, on Tuesday, February 20th, was given by 
Mr. H. A. King, who had kindly changed dates with Mr. Hawkins, 
to suit the latter. His lecture on “Curious Insects was mos 
interesting and illustrated with beautiful lantern slides. ou 
children and friends were present. . 

The last lecture of the Winter Session was given by * r. • . 
Evans and entitled “Why the Pig squeals an ot ' f 

The lecturer spoke of the curious survivals in c omes ic ^ and 
habits derived from their wild ancestors. o\x 
friends were present and all were much inteieste 
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letters to the editor. 


DEA F^ruary 10th, 1912.— I think perhaps the readers of the 
‘•Children’s Quarterly” would like to hear about two little leverets 
which we found this afternoon. 

We were on Woolley Edge in a field underneath a beech tree 
looking at an ant’s nest, and I noticed on the side of a potato heap 
a hollow and in it were two little leverets. They must have been 
born within the last three days or else they could not have endured 
the snow. One of them was lying with its face one way, and the 
other with its face the other way. One was bigger than the other 
and had white hair on its head. The smaller one had a white 
patch in the same place. The small one was about four inches long 
and the large one about four and a half inches long. Soon we saw 
the mother trying to get to the little ones, but she dare not come 
very near us, so she went across the road and we saw her in another 
field. Then she came up the road and we frightened her down a 
field and we lost sight of her altogether. 

February 11th, 1912. — To-day we went to see them and one of 
them had turned round. It was raining hard and they were very wet, 

February 12th, 1912. — We went again to-day and they were 
there. A few days later they had gone. 

Yours truly, J. Henry Milnes Walker. 

Boyne Hill House, Chapelthorpe, Wakefield. 

Dear Editor, 

Indeed I do not think “ IT ” could have been a hawfinch. 1 
forget exactly how much 1 told you, but here is the description of 
the bird just as I wrote it down at once (as my book with me did 
not give any bird that would “ suit ”). 


“ At Pirbright, in tiny wood near lake and stream. A large bird, 

about the size of a blackbird, sitting on a bole some six inches from 

the ground about five yards from me. It had a black and greyish 

and whitish back, some white in the wing in flight, a distinct 

estnut cap and a remarkably strong beak. I saw it clearly for 

t -? Ut tW ° se ^° nc * s > flew as I turned my head. I did not observe 
tail nor see the breast.” 

, , e * ,ac k was black and white and greyish in blobs or patches, 
Th i 16 , CheStnut cap was onl y 011 th e top and back of the head, 
on T &S * J 1 *’ ° n * y P ower f u ' looking. There was no brown 

it was ouit’ i tai ‘ WaS rather fan Shaped> 1 think - In shape 
estimated if ^ & e ^ ant b ‘ rd ’ but * n m y description 1 have over 
had been Jr pr °^ ably because it was so very near to me. I 
cnicing with a friend, we had finished luncheon about 
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half an hour and had been sitting in perfect silence just wafoH- 

for birds, when I, by chance, turned my head and there it w^ ? 

felt certain it was a bird I had seen in Morris, it had such , 

“ picture book ” look about it and when I got here I turned over the 

pages till I saw the picture just like it and said “that’s it” and it 

W as a woodchat ! Pirbright was a splendid place for birds I 

se e I found 13 new ones in a fortnight though none ’ of 

very great interest. My list is 65, which is the largest I 

have ever had. Our latest edition is a red backed shrike ; 

he may be very cruel, but he is a gorgeous bird, such a 

beautiful grey head and thick black eye stripe, such a beautiful 

pinkish breast. We think he is going to nest here as he is always 

in a certain place, M/e have turtle, stock, and ordinary wood 

pigeons here ; once we saw a rock dove too. Whinchats and 

wheatears, and a few stonechats, nightingales in abundance, 

blackcaps, wood warblers, willow wrens, chiffchaffs, both the 

whitethroats, cirl buntings, all tits (except crested and bearded), 

curlews too 1 believe, but I have not yet seen any. Goldfinches, 

bullfinches, linnets, goldcrests, green woodpeckers, nuthatches, 

kestrels and sparrow hawks. I am thinking of writing a Natural 

History of Preshaw a la Gilbert White ! You may imagine how 

we study him. He is very keen and quite splendid on birds. There 

are heaps of hawfinches here later on, I saw one last year. This 

should be a splendid place for birds as we are eight miles from our 

nearest town and well off a motor road Unfortunately there is 

absolutely no water, so we do not see yellow or grey wagtails, 

kingfishers, etc. I have made my great friend keen on birds, so we 

now have the loveliest holidays together and I am hoping foi Norfolk 

in the summer. „ . u c «/ 

Yours, etc., H.b.W. 

Dear Editor, , , , 

I am so glad Miss Armitt saw my letter and thought may 

hawfinch since and am 


really have seen a woodchat. I have seen a 


quite certain that the bird was not a hawfinch. w 

Yours etc., H.b.W. 

Dear Editor, . . . reft i| v a 

Again 1 am going to ask your help 0ver * ’begin ! H. has 

sufficiently interesting one. I don’t know wh J ^ three 

seen a pair of them once, and H. and g ^ about s j x 0 r 
together and one separately. I have seen tQ tai) as a 

seven times. It is a large bird, quite as ong ^ shQU | d t hink. Its 
wood pigeon, and its wings extended are ar ° n> rat her like the 
colour generally speaking is a darkish so ^ t ’ he g ro und, also 1 
all-over colour of a turtle dove. t ee : tsc if in danger, I 

think i, Ciln 0 „ the ground when it think. 
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have never seen it run 


hut once saw two settle, and then stalked 


them they never rose but were not to be found when I got to the 
nlace’where I saw them settle. So they must have run for it was 
an open bit of stony down. They frequent open stony down, the 
sort of place where there are small collections of flmts, where small 
dog wood shrubs grow, and stonecrop is on the ground. (The 
particular piece where we often saw one was just such a place, 
between a wood one side and a wee copse on the other side and 
open country in front and behind.) 

Its head is little wider than its neck, dark on the top and lighter 
on its chin and throat ; its neck is long. 1 should say that I have 
never seen the bird at rest, except that once— in the distance— when 
I stalked two of them. Its back is brown with dark streaks. Its 
wings are long and curved, and have two crosswise bars on them, 
the one nearer the shoulder is broader and less white than the other, 
which is quite narrow and I think quite white. Its longest wing 
feathers are black. Its tail is remarkable, short darkish brown on 
top, light underneath, and it does not spread out like a fan like the 
tail of most birds. Its legs I have never been able to discover ! 
which, as perhaps you may already have guessed, is the whole cause 
of my uncertainty. None of us have heard it speak. The best 
time for finding it is certainly after tea. It is shy, for the last 
fortnight none of us have seen it, and so I am writing to you. Both 
H. and I have good glasses, and every detail I have given you is quite 
correct, the result of several careful — though hurried — scrutinies. 

It is such a large bird, it flies well, but low except when it 
wishes to rise over trees, etc. It flaps its wings in a rather wavy 
manner, if you can understand what I mean. 

While at Tunbridge wells last week we found a wee baby thrush 
on the ground half dead, and my coronation holiday was spent in 
attending to its demands and a more ravenous baby there certainly 
never was. It got to know me quite well and would watch me 
round the room in the mornings when I was dressing (I had it by 
my bed and fed it from 5 a.m.), and would chirp delightedly when 
came near to him, and ask for food with a huge opened beak. I 
as quite sorry to leave him behind, but hear of him that he is 
getting on and has been trying to fly. 

Yours etc , H.E.W. 

stoni! i letter T S Sh0Wn t0 Miss E - Turner, F.L.S., and the 
stone-curlew confirmed.] 

NATURE LORE NOTICE. 

Rosen'ii-nT i S£nC * s P ec ' m ens tor identification to Miss Smyth, 
Kosegai th, Lower Bourne, Parnham, Surrey. 



